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DEBATING IN 1940 


By DonaLtp HaywortH 


Twenty-five years ago I first encountered college debating. At 
that time speech correction was unheard of; interpretation was still 
for the most part in the hands of elocutionists ; and the Little Theatre 
movement, with instituions of higher education as the most important 
contributing factor, had not even dreamed of wresting leadership in 
things dramatic from the moguls of Broadway. But in many institu- 
tions debating was almost the equal of football in attracting the inter- 
est of the student body. Today we see in almost every college and uni- 
versity great improvements in all speech activities, except that debating 
seems to be the black sheep of the speech family. 


Perhaps the opening paragraph of this article seems to be pre- 
paring the way for an attack on the way in which debating has been 
managed—or, at least, it seems to be an ominous shaking of the head 
at the modern trend. We may with as much justice begin in another 
way. We may point out that more young men and women are gaining 
experience in college debating than ever before in the history of oral 
controversy ; they are speaking to more audiences and to larger audi- 
ences; debate propositions are tied up more closely with contempo- 
raneous life than ever before. 


Therefore, let us approach debate neither as dour pessimists, nor 
as fond parents who can see no shortcomings in their offspring. Col- 
lege debating is accomplishing great good. At the same time it can be 
improved. You have your opinion. Would you be interested in com- 
paring it with mine? If so, the editor’s invitation may be justified. 


As I hear intercollegiate debates today it seems to me that the 
trend toward a large debate squad is having a very unfortunate re- 
sult. It is true that more students are getting the benefits of participa- 
tion. But what good does it do students to participate unless they know 
what they are trying to accomplish? A director of debate who has 
ten teams under his direction, who judges two or three high school 
debates a week, who teaches a full load of college classes, and who 
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accompanies his teams on frequent trips cannot possibly spend a great 
deal of time with any one team. Is there not a possibility that we are 
thrusting our teams before the public without sufficient preparation? 


In the above paragraph is the term director of debate. It former- 
ly was coach of debate. In many ways I prefer the director to the 
coach. But a wise coach can develop more real ability in a debater 
than could any director of debate. Perhaps the best procedure for any 
person in that position is to begin his period of work in an institution 
as a coach; and then, after a generation of students has been brought 
to a high degree of excellence, he may become less of a coach and 
more of a director. If he is a skillful director he may see that the 
coaching is done by the advanced students, and perhaps the group will 
carry along on the same high plane of excellence. Nevertheless, if de- 
bate is to be highly significant in the youth’s education, it is necessary 
for both the debater and his instructor to take off their coats, get down 
to brass tacks and do some intensive work. In much of the debating 
that I am hearing at the present time there is no evidence of such 
intensive effort. 


Let us consider some of the neglected areas. Take delivery as an 
example. In debate after debate one may find individuals—sometimes 
all four debaters—who stand stock still behind the speaker’s stand 
during the entire speech without an attempt at physical expression of 
any kind. Many times I have heard directors of debate complain that 
they get better public speaking in their beginning speech courses than 
in public debates. Apparently the trouble is that there is no time to 
stress delivery in preparation for the debate season. It does little good 
after a debate to tell a young man or woman of defects in delivery. 
My impression is that directors of debate are so busy managing from 
six to twelve teams that they have little time for instructing individuals 
on techniques of delivery. 


Another neglected area is in the use of humor. There is no reason 
why any debater cannot make his speech sparkle with an occasional 
flash of wit. But it is extremely difficult for some individuals. The 
development of such ability demands considerable effort on the part 
both of the debater and the instructor. Patiently they must set them- 
selves to the problem. The subject matter must be analyzed and possi- 
ble openings for humor discovered. After some analysis and experi- 
mentation the debater will discover that he can elicit an occasional 
laugh from the audience. Once he is taught the trick and once he 
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gains a bit of confidence he will be able to proceed entirely on his own 
initiative. But if he is merely told to develop humor the chances are 
that he will be able to accomplish little. The point I am trying to 
make is that a large squad makes it impossible for one coach to devel- 
op all the abilities that need to be developed before so complicated a 
thing as a debate is presented to the public. 


This brings up another point. Too many debaters look upon their 
activity without enough sophistication. They seem to think that four 
speeches of prescribed lengths on a prescribed topic make a debate. 
They have no conception of the extent to which the principles of 
logic should underlie the entire structure. The problem of actually 
persuading the audience is very vague and very remote. They have 
no ingenuity in laying logical snares, and even less dexterity in pulling 
those snares at the psychological moment. Strategy is unknown to 
them. Good debating is so complicated a process that no one of col- 
lege age should be expected to have a high degree of ability in the 
art unless he has the closest guidance of a master in the art. 


The average director or coach of debate has a full-time job of 
teaching. To expect him to take twenty young men and a dozen young 
women under his tutelage for a brief period of a few months and 
develop in them any considerable ability in debating is simply expecting 
the impossible. Where are we going to draw the line? Why not have 
a debate squad of fifty? In my opinion the debate squad should be 
no larger than can be developed to a high degree of proficiency in the 
course of the season; and, in general, the debating which I am hearing 
at the present time is not of such calibre as to justify great enthusiasm 
on the part of the public. 


For years we have heard complaints that the “great American 
public” is not interested in such intellectual activities as debating. On 
the contrary, if debating is skillfully carried on and if the subject has 
some significance for the audience, it can be highly exciting to the gen- 
eral public. Let us not blame the public for our own failures. 


Of course, we must meet squarely the issue as to whether or not 
we should try to spread our instruction and guidance over a greater 
number. In this connection there is an important psychological prob- 
lem to be considered. Educationists tell us that a small amount of 
instruction in certain activities may not be educationally significant. 
In other words, ten lessons of shorthand would probably not be edu- 
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cationolly significant. It seems reasonable to me that the amount of 
instruction gained by debaters on a large squad would be relatively 
insignificant as compared to the instruction they would gain if the 
squad were smaller. For eight or ten individuals the experience of in- 
tercollegiate debating might be the most outstanding experience of 
their whole college experience—might make the difference between 
mediocrity and outstanding achievement in their life work. But if such 
instruction were spread over twenty individuals it might be no more 
significant than any ordinary course in public speaking. 


No one can say how large the squad should be. It depends on 
(a) the amount of time the instructor has to devote to it, (b) the in- 
itial skill of the debaters, (c) the amount of classroom work in debat- 
ing and social science which the students have as background informa- 
tion. But, I wonder if debate directors (or coaches) have been spread- 
ing their work too thinly. You probably will answer in an emphatic 
“No!” At any rate, we have compared opinions for a brief five min- 
utes and that may be a part of the democratic process. 





When we think of debate, let us think of our Tournament 
and Congress at Chattanooga beginning April 2. If you 
haven’t received your book of regulations write at once to 


Prof. Glenn R. Capp, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 








it 








A PHILOSOPHY OF JUDGING DEBATE 


By James N. Hotm 


Debating has occupied an important place in the world news of 
1939, and will in all probabilities demand equal prominence in 1940. 
With the Congressional neutrality battle holding the spotlight in the 
clash of crucial issues during the past months, the stage is already 
being set for the grand debate of a major political campaign. From 
across the seas the conflicting ideologies make us look to our own 
democratic tenets for safety, placing our ideals of freedom of speech 
and opinion in bold relief by contrast. Debate has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, one of the fundamentals of a free democratic society. 
Says Walter Lippman, “... if we are to preserve democracy we must 
understand its principles. And the principle which distinguishes it 
from all other forms of government is that in a democracy the opposi- 
tion not only is tolerated as constitutional, but must be maintained 
because it is in fact indispensible ... Experience tells us that it is only 
when freedom of opinion becomes the compulsion to debate that the 
seed which our fathers planted has produced its fruit.”! 


It devolves upon us who are teachers of the art of debate, there- 
fore, to constantly check and affirm the aims and the course upon 
which we are embarked. In times of great conflict and unrest, we 
are apt to become so interested in the issues that we lose sight of the 
fundamental abilities which it is our duty to develop in our students. 
We may become so enthusiastic in influencing our fellows, that we 
forget the elements of clear thinking and effective speaking. These, 
after all, are the true materials of the course in argumentation. Par- 
ticularly is this so of contest debating, where the tendency is always 
away from the learning situation and is toward effectiveness with a 
judge or audience. Debating as an educational method demands con- 
stant supervision by those trained in its educational aim and content. 
The judging and criticizing of contest debate must therefore be in the 
hands of those trained in the art and pedagogy of the activity. 


It is with these considerations in mind that a review of the funda- 
mentals of judging a contest debate is undertaken. It seems reason- 
able that those trained in the work must constantly remind themselves 
of the aim and method of their task, and that those new to the field 
must be presented with an organized scheme for the fulfillment of 
their function. 





1, Lippman, Walter, The fofhtonaitte Opposition. The Atlantic Monthly, volume 164, no 2, 
August, 1939. pp. 189-190 
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The first matter of which we must remind ourselves concerns the 
purposes of the debate, of the debaters, and of the judge. Contest de- 
bating itself exists to present a definite speech purpose to the indi- 
vidual, involving one or more experiences by which he may grow in 
the arts of clear thinking and effective speaking. It is a self-motivated 
educational technique demanding of the speaker the ability to organ- 
ize and present his thoughts in a manner calculated to win an audience, 
Because of the inherent motivation, debating becomes an academic 
game, attractive to those with more brains than brawn. It supplies an 
opportunity to realize the inherent need of mankind for recognition 
of achievement, an opportunity developed under competent supervision 
and one not made possible by athletic contests and similar forms of 
endeavor. 


Debate must be contrasted with outright advocacy and with pub- 
lic discussion as forms of speaking activity in order that its unique 
characteristic may be emphasized. That unique characteristic is one 
fundamental to a democratic state—the clash of opinion. Advocacy 
in its pure form permits of no outright development of issue, and 
presents the development of thought to a predetermined conclusion. 
Discussion, as it should exist, is marked by cooperative reflective 
thinking toward the solution of a mutual problem, but with that solu- 
tion as the outcome of the speaking situation, not the beginning. De- 
bate presents two conflicting opinions, each taking the form of advo- 
cacy, but with equal opportunity for public criticism and analysis of 
the opposing coritentions. Thus, the clash of opinion and the ensu- 
ing development of issues mark debating as an independent form of 
speech activity. While the fundamental purpose of debating, then, 
is to present a definite educational experience to a student, the funda- 
mental purpose of a debate is to present to an audience both sides of a 
major issue in such a manner as to bring effective criticism to bear 
on each. 


The debater’s purpose in any given debate is to persuade an. audi- 
ence to the viewpoint which he represents. He must, by means of the 
arts of clear thinking and effective presentation, present the arguments 
of one side and criticize those of the other, attempting to reconcile 
conflicting viewpoints when to do so will not injure the cause he rep- 
resents. Secondarily of course, his purpose is to practice and to re- 
ceive criticism in those things which are to be the educational out- 
comes of the activity, and to participate in a game or sport. 
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—_—_ 


The critic judge exists to further the educational value of the 
debate through (1) judgment and (2) criticism. As he awards the 
elements of clear thinking and effective speaking by designating rela- 
tive achievement in those fields, he motivates a desire in the contest- 
ants for greater ability in the elements indicated as desirable. If the 
judge should grant the distinction of victory to traits or practices 
which should not be the outcome of good debating, he at once foils the 
purpose of the debate. In a similar manner he may cultivate the quali- 
ties of character and sportsmanship by appropriate recognition of 
their values in effective debating, or he may teach their opposites. 
Thus the judge is an effective teacher of both mind and spirit. 


In his first capacity, that of judgment, the judge makes decisions 
regarding relative merit and achievement from an unprejudiced con- 
sideration of all the elements entering the contest. The result is a 
ranking of ability, either as winner-loser, or in some arbitrary scale, 
as good, superior, outstanding. In his second function he analyzes 
and compares the excellencies and defects of the competitors, and 
makes them evident for encouragement or discouragement. He must 
indicate the elements of his analysis, his determination of values in- 
herent in each, and his comparison of the speakers with each other 
and with a determined absolute standard of effectiveness. Through 
judgment, analysis, and criticism, therefore, the critic judge stands 
as an educator of the highest rank. Such is his purpose in debating. 


The second item which demands review by all concerned with 
contest debating is a recognition of the aims and duties of the com- 
peting teams. That is, an understanding of what each side should 
seek to accomplish during the course of a debate before a judge. 


In the first place, each must present an organization of argument 
designed to persuade the audience to the point of view being represent- 
ed. Secondly, each must meét and criticize the opinions presented 
by the opponents. Since it is the confrontation of opinion which is 
the unique quality of debate, this clash and its effectiveness becomes 
a matter of prime importance. At the same time there must be two 
opposing and organized sets of contentions upon which the clash 
must rest, so that an organized case demands no less consideration. 
Both are essential to good debating. 


Thirdly, it is the duty of the affirmative to undertake a burden 
of proof; to present to the audience sufficient reason for accepting 
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the proposition as true. The affirmation must present sufficient evi- 
dence and reasoning which, if accepted as true, validates the proposi- 
tion. On the other hand it is the duty of the negative to induce the 
audience to reject the proposition as untrue by one of several means. 
In this light the case as presented by the affirmation assumes a greater 
importance, due to the necessity of upholding the burden of proof, 
while the case of the negation seems to become relatively of lesser 
import, since the latter may adopt a policy of mere denial. This stand 
is psychologically weak, however, and may by contrast lend strength 
to the affirmation. 


The negative may elect this policy of straight denial, and organize 
its case in direct and extemporaneous opposition to the claims of the 
affirmative, or it may adopt one of three other methods. It may decide 
to defend the present (considering here only propositions of policy as 
being predominant in contest debating), and deny all need for any 
change in policy. It may urge a modification of the existing situation, 
agreeing to a need for some action but rejecting the affirmative stand 
as a whole. Or it may whole-heartedly concur on a need for action 
but present a complete counter-proposal, claiming superiority to the 
opposing policy. In any event the negative must organize its conten- 
tions as a unified case, and in the latter it must assume the burden of 
proof with reference to its own proposition or counter-proposal. 


After considering these duties of the opposing sides, we must now 
review, as the third major item, the judgments a critic finds it neces- 
sary to make during the course of his work. These judgments divide 
themselves into two sorts, (1) those of fact, and (2) those of value. 
Judgments of fact are decisions as to whether or not a given action 
has taken place or a given state exists, while judgments of value de- 
termine the worth of those facts and the worth of other observations. 
The set of values thus assigned to the work of each contending side 
must be compared to one another and to an absolute standard of value 
(unfortunately established by each individual judge) in order to de- 
termine relative excellence. 


It will be convenient to list these judgments as questions which 
the critic judge must answer in the course of his duty. Having an- 
swered the questions by statements of opinion regarding the facts and 
values concerned, the judge will then be in a position to evaluate and 
criticize the debate. 
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The first set of questions indicate the judgments of fact upon 
which the basis of the decision and analysis must rest. These questions 
are asked by the judge concerning each team. 


‘ 
2. 


Did the team present an organized case? 


Were its assertions and contentions supported by 
a. Evidence? 
b. Reasoning? 


Were the conclusions established derived from the evidence 
submitted ? 


Did the team attempt to answer the contentions of its oppon- 
ent? 


Did the team’s refutation answer the opposing contentions with 
a. Evidence? 
b. Reasoning? 


Did the team use its rebuttal material to aid in establishing 1ts 
own case? 


When the team’s arguments were attacked did it 
a. Reply directly to the opponent’s refutation ? 
b. Simply repeat its own initial assertions? 

c. Ignore the opponent’s refutation ? 


The second set of questions indicate the judgments of value relat- 
ing to those of fact. After establishing the existence of an act, the 
next question must deal with its significance and effect. 


1. 


An fF wn 


Was the case as presented a balanced, sufficient, appealing, 
and reasonable one? 


Was the evidence adequate ? 

Was the reasoning sound? 

Were the lines of argument made effective with the audience? 
Were the conclusions really proofs to the proposition? 


Were the answers to opposing arguments sufficient, direct, 
and well organized? 


Were the evidence and reasoning offered in refutation ade- 
quate, sound, effective, and an actual contribution to the 
furthering of the debate? 
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8. Was refutation linked effectively to the original case as a 
support to the fundamental contentions ? 


9. Was there effective discrimination in choosing arguments of 
the opposition to be refuted? 


10. Was counter-refutation sufficient, direct, and well organized? 


11. Was adequate, sound, and effective use made of evidence and 
reasoning offered in counter-refutation? 


12. Was counter-refutation used effectively to reestablish the 
original contentions ? 


13. Was there effective discrimination in the use of counter- 
refutation? 


The third set of questions suggest judgments of value concerning 
delivery, and for which no judgments of fact need to be made aside 
from the point that delivery did take place. 


1. Which team showed itself to be more smoothly flexible in the 
adaptation of its material to audience and to opponents? 


2. Which team appeared to be more communicative? 
3. Which team was the more persuasive? 


4. Which team appeared to evince greater ability in the funda- 
mentals of effective platform art? 


5. Which team presented its arguments with greater clarity and 
vividness ? 


6. Which team appeared superior in confidence, ease, and aggres- 
sive purposiveness? 


Finally, a set of miscellaneous considerations which may or may 
not affect the outcome of the debate need to be made; judgments of 
direct importance to debate as an educational enterprise. 


1. Did either team violate the ethical code of true ladies and 
gentlemen? 


2. Did either team commit outstanding infractions of good gram- 
mar and usage? 


3. Did either team give evidence of trickery, insincerity, or arti- 
ficiality ? 
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After the judge has made and noted his judgments, he is then 
ready for both judgment and criticism, for in the process of this analy- 
sis he has accumulated the materials from which the final ranking 
and the citation of excellencies and defects is made. There then re- 
mains one final duty which needs to be emphasized if debating as an 
educational technique is to be justified. The judge must make known 
not only his judgments, but also his criticisms. He should not only 
designate the winner, but must indicate why and by how much the 
winner deserves his victory. The judge must clearly set forth those 
things which are demanded from good debaters, and the way in which 
each team measured up to the standard. Analysis and criticism form 
the essence of debating in school systems. 


It is worthwhile for the judge to indicate the bases of judgment 
to the audience present, together with his decision and a brief criticism. 
This serves to make not only for better debating, but also for better 
debate audiences; it is an education for the audience as well as the 
debaters. Criticism before the listeners will be followed by a thor- 
ough analysis in private before the two teams, at which time questions 
may be asked, and the strong and weak points of each team made clear 
in detail. The judge need not justify his scale of values, since they 
are by nature subjective; he should explain them. Judgments of fact 
should be .so objective as to be common to all, although the judge 
should indicate them as they influenced his work. 


There is much for a critic judge of contest debate to do, many 
details to watch and many judgments to make. In time these details 
become semi-automatic, but they should remain always as conscious 
guides to the work of the critic. Since his scale of values will not 
always be identical to that of others, he will often himself be criti- 
cized. It is to the credit of the judge that he looks to this criticism 
of his work as an incident in the total picture of a very valuable edu- 
cational enterprise. 





Make your plans now to attend the Eleventh Annual Con- 
veniion at Chattanooga, April 4, 5, and 6. 








THE NATIONAL FORENSIC LEAGUE 


By BruEno E. Jacos 


Your editor has asked me to write a summary of the objectives 
and accomplishments of the National Forensic League “not to exceed 
a thousand words.” Well, that is covering a lot of ground with just 
two words for each of our five hundred chapters. So here goes our 
telegraphic account. 


Ever since its founding in 1925 the National Forensic League has 
had as its first objective the encouragement of better and more exten- 
sive participation of high school students in speech activity. The usual 
methods of the honor society constitute the first approach to this 
objective. We confer membership, which have been more than trebled 
since its founding, for specific attainments. Over 22,000 students 
have attained this membership and are now doing so at the rate of 
2500 a year. Advanced degrees for superior work keep alive the stu- 
dent’s ambition and effort after membership has been attained. De- 
grees are not merely honors, but each carries special prerequisites in 
the organization to give it practical value. 


The award of the NFL key constitutes an appropriate recognition 
of work well done and a proper inducement to other students to under- 
take this speech activity which its attainment necessitates. Altogether, 
national recognition has a strong appeal to a high school student and 
it is effectively employed to motivate him to develop his speech pro- 
ficiency. 


A second objective of the National Forensic League is to encour- 
age wider participation; wider both in the sense of more varied par- 
ticipation for the individual student and also in the sense of embracing 
a larger number of students. Our system of credit points, on which 
membership and degrees are based, is set up so that a student reaches 
a limit in one field of activity and can thereafter increase his total of 
points most readily by directing his efforts in other channels. 


Chapters are systematically encouraged to build their membership 
to a favorable comparison with other chapters. They cannot do this 
by concentrating speech opportunities in a few gifted students. They 
must reach out and bring more students into the realm of speech activ- 
ity and give each sufficient training and experience to qualify for 
NFL membership. That they are doing this is demonstrated by the 
steadily advancing average membership per NFL chapter. 


In our district tournaments each chapter may enter not one, but 
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two contestants in each event, four in debate. Thus a complete slate 
of contestants comprises fourteen students and only chapters who enter 
this full number have the real chance to secure the district tournament 
trophy. 


Another objective of the NFL is to combat undesirable over- 
emphasis on winning contests by stressing instead creditable participa- 
tion. The NFL recognizes values inherent in competitive effort in 
motivating a student to do his very best work. It is an old and tested 
educational device. It is sound that students should try to cultivate 
those qualities of effective speaking which winning represents. The 
NFL believes, however, that over-emphasis can best be met by placing 
more emphasis on creditable participation. The League does this in 
several ways. 


In its system of credit points, every student receives some recog- 
nition. A first place winner receives eight points, second place winner 
receives seven, third six, and so on. Even last place receives one 
point for. trying. Superior work is encouraged, but those who do 
their best are properly rewarded. 


In the district and national tournament, the highest award is not 
given to the school which wins the most places. Points are given for 
each round of participation irrespective of the rank of the contestant. 
The school with the larger group of really good students will outrank 
the school with one or two brilliant entries. Extensive and creditable 
participation rather than stellar performance of the individual receives 
the highest honors. In the national tournament itself, which is pri- 
marily regarded as a contest for state winners, provision is definitely 
made for the entry of contestants from chapters who never produce 
a state winner, but which do year after year develop good speakers 
through a program of extensive and creditable participation. 


In speaking of the national tournament it might be appropriate 
to mention that the determination of national winners is the least of 
its purposes. That is as incidental as the tea itself at an afternoon 
function called “a tea.” The real purpose is to bring together from 
every section of the country the best high school speakers and let them 
learn from each other both on the platform and in their more informal 
associations. It is an educational experience in the broadest cultural 
sense of that word. Winning is incidental; the determination of both 
students and instructors to intensify their efforts so as to match the 
brilliant speaking of the winners is, however, definitely intentional. 
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Two years ago the National Forensic League added to its activi- 
ties a national student congress, a project which appears to have within 
it the best elements of every speech situation. For four days Senators 
and Representatives from every section of the country meet to discuss 
issues of importance in our national political, economic, and social life. 
They are not limited to one subject nor to one type of speaking. Each 
presents in a bill or resolution some problem he believes merits con- 
sideration. In committee, the problem becomes a subject of a real 
panel discussion and the effort to reach agreement is not motivated 
by any rules or instructions, but by the necessity of reducing that 
subject to writing in the form of a resolution to be presented on the 
floor of either house. The techniques of debating, extemporaneous 
speaking, and oratory are used in turn when the bill is brought up, each 
in a natural setting and each to serve a definite end. A student speaks 
not because his name is called, but because he has something vital to 
say and wants to say it. There are no judges, but the effectiveness 
of the speaker is judged when the roll is called on the passage of the 
resolution. The thrill of achievement that comes to a student when he 
succeeds in influencing his colleagues to pass or defeat a measure is as 
definite as winning any debate or contest. 


The National Forensic League is extending these congresses into 
the several states, and while many improvements in technique are still 
to be made, the general plan has inherent possibilities as an effective 
educational device in the field of interscholastic speech endeavors. 


In its years since 1925, the National Forensic League has induced 
thousands of students to take up the training afforded by interscholas- 
tic speech contests who would not otherwise have done so; it has en- 
couraged many more to intensify their efforts and thus bring their 
abilities to a higher level; and it has instilled in all the confidence that 
honest efforts will not be unnoticed or unrewarded. It faces the fu- 
ture confident that it can continue to serve the students in our second- 
ary schools by helping them to acquire one of the greatest assets to 
successful living, the ability to speak well. 





Send in your registrations early for the Tournament and 


Congress. 
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DELTA SIGMA RHO 


By Howarp S. WoopwarpD 


Delta Sigma Rho is an organization of men and women who 
have participated in intercollegiate debate and oratorical competition. 
Participation in one or the other is the minimum requirement for 
membership. Without this qualification nobody is ever eligible to 
election, and under no circumstances can anybody be admitted to 
membership prior to his reaching full standing as a junior in college. 


Membership-at-large is allowed. This permits election of a per- 
son who participated in intercollegiate debate or oratory as an under- 
graduate at some college or university where there is no chapter of 
the organization. In the roster of Delta Sigma Rho there are but 
few members-at-large. 


Most chapters have set up for themselves requirements for elec- 
tion which exceed the constitutional minimum stated above. Probably 
in no case can a student expect election to Delta Sigma Rho simply 
because he has represented his school in intercollegiate forensic com- 
bat. All chapters give weight to the quality of the work of all eligibles 
as well as to the quantity. All this operates to limit the number of 
those admitted to membership and to keep that membership high in 
the esteem of those who are admitted. 


Delta Sigma Rho had its origin in 1906, the charter members 
being the state universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, IlIli- 
nois, Iowa, and Nebraska, and Northwestern University. 


The primary purpose always has been to honor those young men 
and women who have demonstrated a high degree of forensic ability. 
This does not necessarily presuppose a facile tongue and a musical 
voice, valuable though these assets are. Sincerity of purpose in speak- 
ing, thoroughness of preparation, and resourcefulness in presentation 
are fundamental concerns of the organization, as every member comes 
to realize by the time he is initiated, if not before. A valuable by- 
product, from the standpoint of those who are teachers of public 
speaking is that, to some extent, it arouses the interest of students in 
speech training and puts them on their mettle to do work of the highest 
quality. The presence of an active chapter on a campus sometimes 
even leads the administration to the fullest possible support of the 
curriculum in speech and of the instructional staff. 
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The official publication of Delta Sigma Rho is “The Gavel.” It 
is edited by Dr. Kenneth G. Hance of Albion College, Albion, Michi- 
gan, who is National Secretary as well as Editor of the Gavel. There 
are four numbers a year, published in November, January, March, and 
May. The chief function of The Gavel is to carry the news of the 
local chapters and of the national organization. Space not needed 
for this purpose is used for the discussion of problems that lie in the 
field of debate, discussion, and oratory. 


Now and then, here and there, local chapters sponsor intercolle- 
giate meets for competition in various forms of speaking. The annual 
tournament held at the University of Wisconsin has the record of 
longest existence. 


In the Spring of 1939 a national Delta Sigma Rho Congress was 
held at Washington, D. C. It discussed important current public 
questions, drafted bills on them, and passed or defeated this legisla- 
tion after the manner of the United States Congress. Another such 
congress will be held in the college year 1940-41. It is expected that 
it will become the fixed policy of Delta Sigma Rho to hold such con- 
gresses every two years. District congresses will be held in the inter- 
vening years to such an extent as regional groups of chapters may 
find it desirable and practicable to do so. 


It is the ambition of those who are active in Delta Sigma Rho so 
to occupy its place in college education that it may be continuously 
cooperative with its sister forensic societies, that the experience of 
the undergraduate in his courses and his intercollegiate activity may 
be wholesome and effective, and that there may be a growing body 
of alumni who will be able to take a wholesome and influential part 
in the public affairs of their day. 





Garrett H. Leverton will be with us again this year at our 


annual Convention. He was fine last year. Plan to hear him. 
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PI KAPPA DELTA 


By Forrest H. Rose 


Pi Kappa Delta, as a concept, really originated twenty-nine years 
ago when John A. Shields, a junior at Ottawa University (Kansas) 
and Egbert Ray Nichols, a professor at Ripon College (Wisconsin) 
almost simultaneously realized the need for a national forensic organi- 
zation that was adaptable to the activities of the smaller colleges. 
E. A. Vaughn of Kansas State College, and C. J. Boddy of Kansas 
Wesleyan University were soon favorably disposed to the idea and the 
subject was brought before the Kansas Oratorical Association in its 
session at Southwestern College (Kansas), March, 1912. At this 
time Arthur L. Crookham of Southwestern was added to the commit- 
tee. Subsequently, H. O. Pritchard of Cotner College (Nebraska), 
P. C. Somerville of Illinois Wesleyan University, Daniel C. Lockwood 
of the College of Emporia (Kansas), J. H. Krenmyre of Iowa Wes- 
leyan University, and Frank P. Johnson, a student at Morningside 
College (Iowa), were added to the committee. 


The name of the new organization was suggested by Miss Grace 
Goodrich of Ripon College—Pi Kappa Delta being the initial letters 
of the Greek phrase Peitho Kale Dikaia, the “art of persuasion, beau- 
tiful and just.” 


After months of correspondence between Shields and Nichols, 
a constitution was adopted which was basically the same as today’s 
constitution. Nichols became the first National President of the order. 


The first chapter, Kansas Alpha, was issued to Ottawa University 
on January 20, 1915, thus marking the actual birth of the new organi- 
zation. 


The first National Converition of the order was held at Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas, on March 31, 1916. Representatives from 
eleven of the fifteen chapters met, adopted an initiation ritual that 
had been proposed by Dr. John R. MacArthur of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, organized the order into Provinces, adopted cherry 
red and white as the official colors, and named the red carnation as 
the flower of the organization. 


At the second National Convention, held at Ottawa University, 
April 4 ,1918, the tournament idea was initiated with a debate between 
Redlands University and Ottawa University. 
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When the third National Convention was announced for Morning- 
side College, plans were made for an oratorical contest. The contest 
had twelve entrants. Although no debate tournament had yet been 
definitely established, many chapters debated their way to the conven- 
tion. To facilitate matters, the adoption of a single debate question 
was urged, thus initiating the concept of an official Pi Kappa Delta 
proposition. 


With the growth of the organization, Province conventions and 
tournaments came into popularity with great rapidity. The first of 
such tournaments was held at Winfield, Kansas, March 14-16, 1923, 
and others were held later that year at Northern State Teachers, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., and Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


The first national tournament was held at the sixth National Con- 
vention in Estes Park, where twenty-five women’s teams, sixty-four 
men’s teams, fifty-seven orators, and forty-six extempore speakers 
entered the contests. At this Convention definite assignments of 
chapters to provinces were made, and the requirements for the various 
degrees were lifted in terms of the expanded forensic programs of 
the member schools. 


At the last National Convention, held in Topeka, Kansas, 1938, 
our silver anniversary convention, 821 chapter representatives were in 
attendance, with 104 men’s and 75 women’s debate teams, 67 men and 
58 women in oratory, and 82 men and 60 women in extempore 
speaking. 


Although it is the youngest of the three national honorary forensic 
fraternities of the country—Delta Sigma Rho and Tau Kappa Alpha 
having been previously organized—Pi Kappa Delta is now the largest, 
having an active chapter roll at present of 157 schools in 36 states 
and Puerto Rico and a membership of 16,927. Such has been the 
growth of Pi Kappa Delta. 


As an organization, Pi Kappa Delta is composed of three divi- 
sions: the local chapter, the Province, and the national organization. 
Local chapters are composed of five or more persons (as of May 15 
for any current year) eligible for membership. Each chapter has one 
vote in matters affecting the Province or the national organization. 


The Provinces are units within the national organization, units 
whose boundary lines are determined by the National Council. Each 
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Province, of which there are twelve, is presided over by a Governor, 
a Secretary-Treasurer, and such other officers as the Province elects. 
Each Province holds a regular convention every second year, the 
Province convention year being that in which no national convention 
is held; the odd-numbered years are given to Province conventions, 
eg., 1939. 


The national organization is a federation of the local chapters of 
Pi Kappa Delta. It holds the supreme executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial power and is the source of all authority in the fraternity. The 
national organization assembles biennially in a National Convention 
at the call of the National President at a time and place chosen by the 
National Council, the Council being guided in its choice by vote of 
the preceding National Convention. In this National Convention are 
vested all the powers given to the national organization. The actions, 
rules, and regulations of the National Convention are binding upon all 
local chapters, Province organizations, the National Council, and ail 
other organizations within the national organization. 


The officers of the national organization, elected by the National 
Convention, form the National Council, which is composed of the 
National President, the Vice-President, five general Council members, 
the immediate Past President, and the National Secretary-Treasurer. 
Two of the Council members must be student representatives who hold 
office only while undergraduates. The National Council is responsi- 
ble to the National Convention except when acting upon instructions 
obtained by referendum. 


The official publication of the society is The Forensic, the editor 
of which is appointed by the National President with the approval 
of the National Council. 


The next National Convention will be held March 25-29, 1940, 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 





EVENTS AT CHATTANOOGA 
The Speech Tournament, April 2, 3, 4. 
The Congress of Human Relations, April 4, 5, 6. 
The Eleventh Annual Convention, April 4, 5, 6. 








TAU KAPPA ALPHA 


By Witt1aM T. Have 


Tau Kappa Alpha is a national honor forensic society established 
in 1908 to recognize attainment in public speaking. It has granted char- 
ters for the establishment of campus chapters to about one hundred 
colleges and universities. To some other institutions it has granted 
an affiliation status without charter, and it has organized civic chap- 
ters of alumni members. Tau Kappa Alpha is one of the eleven mem- 
bers of the Association of College Honor Societies. 


The basic criterion for election of a person to membership is 
superior ability in public speaking. Student candidates must rank scho- 
lastically in the upper thirty-five per cent in college and must have 
participated in the college speech program for not less than two years. 
Additional qualifications adjusted to local institutional conditions are 
required by the chapters. 


The chapters constitute the sovereign power in the society, but 
the highest governing body is the National Council which meets an- 
nually at the time and place of the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech. The Council is composed of the na- 
tional officers, district governors, and other faculty and civic members. 
Annual regional conventions of the chapters elect the district gover- 
nors as well as sponsor speech activities. Chapters are composed of 
both students and faculty. 


Each year the national organization presents in cooperation with 
the National Forensic League the National High School Forensic 
Award to the high school whose speech program has been most out- 
standing over the preceding six years. Awards are also presented 
in speech tournaments and conventions sponsored by Tau Kappa 
Alpha and by regional speech associations and colleges. From time 
to time persons who have made outstanding contribution in the foren- 
sic field are elected to the National Honor Chapter. 


The fraternity publishes the SPEAKER as a national magazine 
open to all institutions and covering all phases of public speaking. 
For the past several years it has also sponsored some national or re- 
gional speech program of outstanding value, such as the national 
student progression conference held simultaneously with the N.A.T.S. 
convention in Chicago in 1939. 


The national office is located at 420 West 119th Street, New York 
City, and the present Executive Secretary is William T. Hade. 
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EDITORIAL 








Results of Last Issue 








_ Comments to President None 
Comments to Editor None 
Articles to Editor One 





Moral: “Who Cares Anyway?” 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


By Leroy Lewis 











PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR TECHNICAL MEN. By S. Marion Tucker. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939; pp. 397. $3.00. 


It would be hard to find a text more admirably suited to a specific group 
than Professor Tucker’s is to technical men. Its subject matter, organization 
and most of all its manner of presentation, make it a book these men will profit 
by and at the same time enjoy. It reads almost like a story, or a play with 
the same characters that participate in the story of a day’s speaking at a con- 
vention in the first chapter listening to a member make an effective speech in the 
last. The author’s method of teaching is to make the basic principles of effective 
speaking as well as the common defects and virtues of scientific and technical 
speakers come alive by means of concrete examples, dialogue and the develop- 
ment of one character through the steps necessary for making him an adequate 
speaker. Each chapter contains an interesting story or dialogue and at the end 
a summary of the principles from which the example is drawn. Besides the 
usual material and subjects the book includes such special helps for the techni- 
cal man as how to use the blackboard, charts, exhibits, mimeographed material 
and lantern slides and how to answer questions. 


* * © *&* 


THE REHABILITATION OF SPEECH. By Robert West, Lou Kennedy 
and Anne Carr. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937; pp. 475. $4.00. 


The devotion of the September issue of the BULLETIN to speech correc- 
tion reminded this department of one book in the field which has not been re- 
viewed in these pages, but which deserves to be on the shelf of every teacher 
of speech. By collaboration the three authors have been able to cover the en- 
tire field of defective speech and to give each defect space in proportion to its 
importance. Although the book is designed for students in speech pathology 
courses and for professional workers, it is readable and understandable by 
those who are not so far advanced in the field. One feature that makes it in- 
telligible to the non-technical reader is the glossary, which is really a reference 
work in itself because it includes not only the technical terms in this book, but 
in other works in the field as well. The convenient and varied rather than 
strictly logical and systematic classifications make the book even more easy to 
use. Almost half the space is given to corrective procedures which are simple 
and practical and conveniently separated for children and adults. An abund- 
ance of photographs, charts and tables completes this comprehensive text which 
should remain standard and authoritative for a long time, even in a field still 
full of controversial matters. 
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A HANDBOOK OF VOICE AND DICTION. By F. Lincoln D. Holmes. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940; pp. 279. $2.00. 


From his fundamental thesis that “voice production is inextricably bound 
up with the struggle behavior of the individual, and that the laryngeal mus- 
culature operates first in struggle reaction,” he derives the conclusion that 
“training in efficient use of this musculature for speech purposes is essential.” 
The three habits which he considers fundamental to effective voice production 
are: (1) optimum relaxation during phonation of the muscles forming the 
laryngeal valve, (2) the use of optimum pitch level or key, and (3) breathing 
habits that will withstand the shock of emotional situations. Professor Holmes 
is careful to explain each basic theory before giving the proper exercises, treat- 
ment or readings. A speech inventory is an interesting and a good feature. 
Although this book is supposed to be used by students in an elementary voice 
training course, I feel it will be more welcome and valuable to teachers and 
clinicians. While parts of the book are needed by students universally, other 
parts, which take up technical theories and abnormalities, might be reserved for 
the individuals who need them, for advanced students of speech and for 
teachers. 

* * * * * 


SPEECH-MAKING. By James A. Winans. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1938; pp. 488. $2.50. 


After reading the many recent rule-of-thumb, popularized books on 
public speaking, I find it satisfying to come back to one that is modern and 
fresh, yet that treats the basic principles seriously and adequately. This book, 
growing out of Dr. Winans’ experience, maturity and scholarship, is practical, 
sane and balanced. Its logical organization stands out as one that could not 
be improved upon. Ajiter an excellent introduction Dr. Winans, whose name 
for years has been synonymous with the conversational approach, explains ex- 
actly what he means by it and treats the fundamentals of delivery,—the first 
worry of the beginning student. Other subjects follow in the order in which the 
student needs them: selection of subject, gathering materials, working the 
material and planning the speech. Then comes a series of chapters occupying 
about half the space in the book and taking up the various problems of adapt- 
ing the speech to the audience. Finally comes a chapter of more advanced work 
on delivery and one on Voice and Speech by Professor C. K. Thomas. The 
latter insists on the desirability and possibility of speech improvement and offers 
good exercises for it, without insisting on a standard speech or going deeply 
into phonetics or pathology. Professor S. L. Garrison’s chart on parliamentary 
procedure is easy to understand and valuable to have at hand. 


* * * * * 


THE WORLD OF WORDS. By Eric Partridge. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1939; pp. 354. $3.00. 


This book, intended for the pre-University student or the adult word- 
lover who wants a brief view of language in general and the English and 
American language in particular, fills its purpose fairly well because it covers 
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the usual and necssary ground, simplifies many of the technical terms and defi- 
nitions for the beginner and layman, and forms a brief introduction to the 
whole field from which the student can go into more detailed studies. Much 
of the book, as might be expected in one of its kind, is made up of quotations, 
but Mr. Partridge usually makes some comment, change or addition. Although 
few of the examples and illustrations are new or startling, they are, with a few 
notable exceptions, abundant and good. The Americanisms are interesting, 
amusing and sometimes surprising to us. The style of this Englishman is an 
interesting combination of the serious, amusing, colloquial and personal. I 
feel that this book does not make an outstanding contribution to literature 
in the field, yet it does offer a brief and simplified, yet fairly comprehensive 
introduction to the entire field. 


* * * Ok * 


CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING. By Elizabeth E. Keppie. Boston: Expres- 
sion Co., 1939; pp. 355. $2.25. 


CHORAL SPEAKING FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMENT. By Carrie Ras- 
mussen. Boston: Expression Co., 1939; pp. 93. 


CHORAL SPEAKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH. 
By Louise Abney. Boston: Expression Co., 1939; pp. 171. 


POETRY FOR MEN TO SPEAK CHORALLY. By Marion Parsons Rob- 
inson and Rozetta Lura Thurston. Boston: Expression Co., 1939; pp. 148. 
$1.75. 


Far too many choral speaking programs or “shows” are being given by 
poorly trained choirs that don’t know what it is all about, and far too many 
books are being written by people who know little more about it. In the midst 
of the chaff it is doubly pleasing to find a good, substantial, balanced book, 
Elizabeth Keppie’s CHORAL VERSE 'SPEAKING, that treats it as a funda- 
mental instead of a frill, that develups a real appreciation of poetry instead of 
applying a few artificial markings to poems that may not be suited to group 
speaking, and finally, that develops competent speech by creating a desire for 
it in the actual speaking of poetry instead of starting off with mechanical, 
meaningless exercises. The book is divided into three parts, choral speaking 
itself, techniques and exercises for improvement of voice and speech and an 
anthology, but Miss Keppie, feeling that more is gained by a unified procedure, 
shows how to use all three simultaneously. Since the book is designed for 
students, there is danger that some teachers will have them read the poems 
instead of listen to them and thus destroy the possibility for the bit of ear 
training which choral speaking may provide in this eye-minded world. 


It seems to me that the speech improvement which comes with choral 
speaking comes as a by-product of the appreciation of poetry and the desire 
to speak it more meaningfully. If you concentrate on improvement rather 
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than appreciation you end by having neither. The title of Carrie Rasmussen’s 
pook, CHORAL SPEAKING FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMENT, makes one 
think this would be the case here. Indeed, she does stress choral speaking for 
speech improvement rather than for its own sake, but at the same time she 
emphasizes the thought and rhythm and enjoyment of each poem. This slight 
book is not an adequate guide for a teacher, but it does open up an interesting 
field in which much more work may be done. It would be more useful for 
reference if its subject matter and poems were better indexed and classified. 


Louise Abney’s CHORAL SPEAKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH stresses educational values and adopts a sound educational 
approach. I feel that a little too much emphasis is placed on speech exercises. 
Pupils may be inclined to think the poems too are only exercises to make them 
open their mouths wider or pronounce words correctly. Most of the selections 
pass the test for group speaking; they are “together” poems. They are some- 
what mechanically marked out and artificially divided up, but the note after 
each correlates to some degree the markings with the meaning. 


Since Robinson and Thurston frankly take the artistic or choir approach 
in POETRY FOR MEN TO SPEAK CHORALLY we may expect greater 
emphasis on the division of voices, mechanical markings and directions. It 
seems to me, though, that even in a choir the approach to the interpretation 
of a poem should be through rhythm, thought and feeling, rather than through 
the mechanical elements of contrast, emphasis, etc. The poems are good 
strong ones that appeal to men. The book is indexed by topic, title and author, 
but would be more convenient for reference if it were also indexed by types 
of choral speaking represented. 














NEWS AND NOTES 


By Louise SAWYER 











Miss Dorothy Richey, formerly at Limestone College, South Carolina, is 
teaching at State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri. 
kk ek OK * 


Miss Latimer, a former member of the Speech staff at Agnes Scott, was 
married in October to Howard Duval of Chicago. 


* * * * * 


Leroy Lewis and Marguerite Lewis, Duke University, did graduate work 
toward their Ph. D. last summer at Northwestern. 
x * *k kK * 


Dr. Giles W. Gray,-L. S. U., opened the lecture series of the local Sigma 
Xi Club with a lecture on some of the speech laboratory researches. Dr. 
Gray gave a paper on “The Minimum Duration of Perceptible Speech Sounds” 
before the Acoustic Society of America, in Iowa City, in November. 
* * * * * 


L. S. U. is installing a new Fairchild Recording outfit. 
ek ek ek OK OR 


Miss Roberta Winter is a new member of the Speech staff at Agnes 
Scott. Miss Winter is a graduate of Agnes Scott, has her M. A. from New 
York University and has studied two years in the School of Drama at Yale. 
She has written a number of plays, the best known of which is “Bridal 
Chorus,” published by Longmans, Green and Company. 

* * * * * 


Miss Mildred Murphy, Orlando, Fla., has been reappointed regional direc- 
tor for National Thespians, honorary high school dramatic organization. This 
is Miss Murphy’s fifth year as director of National Thespian activities. 

x * * * * 


Rollins College, Florida, this year has the largest speech department in the 
twelve years that Dr. Harry Raymond Pierce has been the director. With the 
profits from the production of “Lightnin’” in which Fred Stone was supported 
by a student and faculty cast from Rollins College, a Laboratory Theater has 
been constructed on the Rollins Campus. The new building is located directly 
across the street from the Annie Russell Theater. 

xk kk * 


A. A. Hopkins, who is in charge of the debating program for the Univer- 
sity of Florida, announces that every fraternity on the campus has entered 
the inter-fraternity debate tournament and an unusually large debate squad is 
in prospect for the year. Before the Christmas Holidays the Florida debaters 
met the debate team representing Oxford College, England. Plans for the 
eastern tour include a trip to Canada for the Varsity debaters this season. 

ek ek Ok 


The Speech clinic at the U. of Florida is operating five days a week this 
year with about seventy-five students in attendance. 
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In October the Florida Players, U. of Florida, presented a bill of three 
one-act plays: “The Mayor and the Manicure,” “Three Friends,” and “The 
Still Alarm.” The first major production of the season was “Room Service.” 
Later in the season the players will produce “Our Town” and “Both Your 
Houses.” 

x * *& *& € 

Under the direction of Gussie Goss, Brewton-Parker College, Georgia, 
presented “One of the Family,” “Florist Shop,” and “The Bishop’s Candle- 
sticks.” 

x * * * & 

The University Players, University of Mississippi, presented “The Bishop 
Misbehaves” and “The Enemy,” this fall. 

x* * * * * 

A “Better Speech” radio program is conducted by Leroy and Marguerite 
Lewis over WDNC, Durham, N. C., every Friday evening from 7:00-7:30 
ES.T. 

* * * * & 

The South Atlantic Forensic Tournament will be held from Thursday 
noon, February 29 to Saturday noon, March 2, 1940, with the Southeastern 
Experimental Tournament featuring forensic projects held Wednesday night, 
February 28, and the following forenoon of Thursday. The question for debate 
will be the, Pi Kappa Delta question. There will also be contests in oratory, 
extempore, impromptu, and after-dinner speaking as well as in Problem Solv- 
ing, Stimulating Group Discussion and Formulating Group Opinion. There 
will be separate contests for both men and women. The details of the contests 
as well as of the Southeastern will be given in circular letters later. The 
tournament will be held at N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

* *¢ *& *& 


CONVENTION PROGRAM OF FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
Miami, Florida—Saturday, November 18, 1939 
Irving C. Stover, Stetson University, Program Chairman 
Morning 
Welcome Address: James T. Wilson, Superintendent Dade County Schools. 
Response: Mrs. Irene Lighthiser, President, F. A. T. S. 
“What is Expected from Speech Teachers”—J. C. Fisher, Principal, Miami High. 
“Reflex Actions in Speech”—Harry R. Pierce, Rollins College. 
“High School Debating”—Mrs. Chester Howarth, Daytona Beach High School. 
“Radio Speaking’—C. D. Tharpe, University of Miami. 
“Our Profession”—H. P. Constans, U. of Florida. 
Luncheon—Pancoast Hotel. 
Guest Speaker: Dr. I. T. Pearson, Supervisor of Instruction, Dade County. 
Afternoon 
Business Session. 
“An Approach to Amateur Acting”—Cloyd Head, Miami Players. 
“Getting the Actor to Act’—Paul Geesenhop, U. of Florida. 
“Play Production’—Mrs. Opal E. Motter, U. of Miami. 
“A Marionette Demonstration”—Molka Reich, Miami. 
Informal Reception. 
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WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
Wheeling, West Virginia, November 3, 1939 


Voras D. Meeks, West Virginia University, Chairman 


Program 

“The High School Principal Looks at 'Speech”—D. F. Arnett, Principal, Sisters- 
ville High School. 

“Training Contestants for State Public Speaking Contest’—Bertie Rodgin, 
Beaver High School, Bluefield. 

“One-Act Play and Discussion of Its Production’—James’ B. Lowther, West 
Virginia University. 

Business Meeting: Secretary-Treasurer’s Report and Election of Officers. 

Discussion of High School Debate Topic and State Public Speaking Contests. 





Our President, T. Earle Johnson, believes in starting his family right. 
The birth of Thomas Earle, Jr., was announced in the September issue 
of this Bulletin. On December 3, at the age of 93 days, he made his 
dramatic debut in a special performance playing the part of the foundling 
in Sierra’s “Cradle Song.” Congratulations, T. Earle, Jr. and Sr. 
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